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SOME OF THE HINDRANCES TO: THE 
COMING OF THE KINGDOM 


HERE seems to be a general expectation,” 

said one minister to another of my acquaint- 

ance, “that after the war there will be a 

change for the better in all our churches, and 
experimental religion will become a greater power than 
ever in the world. How is it to come about?” ‘“Bya 
change in you and me to begin with,’ was the prompt 
reply. 

Was there not candour and wisdom, as well as 
practical point, in so putting the matter? A vague 
dreamy impersonal hope—begotten by current opinion— 
of coming religious betterment, which yields us no glimpse 
of a higher and over-mastering vision, and wrings no 
personal confession from our humbled hearts, will not 
carry us very far. 

Drink, to be of much use to us, must be preceded by 
thirst. An uplifted and regenerated world will not come 
of itself. Supernatural power in Christ does not work 
like magic. A revival does not come without our seeking 
it—like a rainbow in the sky. God expects us to be 
more than mere spectators and recipients. He does all 
the work; but through His chosen vessels—believers 
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who are brought into close touch with Himself and are 
acclimatised to‘the atmosphere of His realised presence 
and purpose. 

That was a fine tribute paid to the late Bishop 
Mitchell of Aberdeen: he had “affirmative (as distinct 
from mere quiescent) goodness.” A pious wish, which 
does not end in over-powering conviction and grappling 
effort, is nothing more than sentiment which lies on the 
surface it came from : it starts nothing into action: it has 
no wrestling and creative power, and, like a soap-bubble, 
it goes as easily as it came. 

There is certainly a general feeling, at the present 
time, that it is not well with the Church—and therefore 
it is ill with the world; and this may be maintained, 
though much of the unfavourable criticism passed upon 
us may be discounted as unfriendliness proceeding from 
ignorance and prejudice. Disguised or veiled hostility to 
New Testament religion itself may account for much of 
the rasping comment in prints. A disinclination to incur 
the personal responsibility of living according to the 
high moral and religious demands of what the Church 
represents may have something to do with the neglect of 
its attendance, and, in defending their conduct, it is always 
safer for critics to attack ministers than to assail their 
Master. 

Still, it is not safe for us to assume that the critic is 
an enemy. He may be less so than the flatterer, if our 
love of the truth exceeds our love of self. There was a 
time when the ministers of Scotland were the pride and 
boast of the people. There isa change ; and a diminished 
interest in what the ministers represent may partly account 
for the change, but quite as much the changed conditions 
and standpoint of the people through city life, and the 
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many modern interests which are competitors of the 
pulpit—such as the daily press. 

Still, there is an honoured place for those who do not 
spare themselves in their work. The people know when 
there is slackness, and have no patience with it. The day 
for mere mechanical routine and professional pride is 
about done. But followers and servants of Him who put 
Himself into His work with consuming devotion will 
always have the respect of the community, and the word 
of ministers of Christ will have weight as they deal with 
hindrances to the coming of the Kingdom : for the better 
nature of the people is on our side. 

I,—The first hindrance to the coming of the Kingdom 
I mention is the incipient rejection of a belief in the Super- 
natural, 

In the journal of the late Dr. Norman Macleod for 
11th March, 1870, we find the following entry :—“I 
have been astounded by a most influential member of the 
Church saying to me—‘ What is it to me whether Christ 
worked miracles or rose from the dead? We have got 
the right idea of God through Him; it is enough; that 
can never perish.’ ” 

“ And this truth,” Dr. Macleod says, ‘‘is like a flower 
which has grown from a dunghill of lies and myths. Good 
Lord deliver me from such a conclusion! If the battle 
has come, let it; but before God I will fight it with 
those only, be they few or many, who believe in a risen, 
living Saviour. This revelation of the influence of surface 
criticism has thrown me back immensely upon all who 
hold fast by an objective Revelation.” 

Who of us will not join him in this conflict with 
“surface criticism”—not so. much in formal argument 
perhaps as in the calm fearless utterance of faith? Dr. 
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Macleod, who could say that he never met the saintly 
McLeod Campbell without feeling there was an unseen 
third Person present, was an example to us as an exponent 
of faith, as well as, at other times, a champion of liberty. 

He truly called it “surface criticism.” You cannot 
go far down till you find the difficulties of blind negation 
to be much more staggering than those of simple faith. 

This also has to be added—that there is always less 
difficulty in maintaining the supernatural when the 
spiritual—coming from the heart—holds its place in our 
life as the sovereign thing. The Scot, it is said, has much 
of the sceptic in him, till feeling in his soul is awakened. 
Not far from that observation is the comment of Neander 
upon our Lord’s words to Thomas: ‘ Because thou hast 
seen me thou hast believed, blessed are they who have not 
seen and yet have believed.” ‘‘ The passage is strikingly 
illustrative of the process by which faith is developed. It 
contains the ground and reason why the Gospel history 
had to be handed down precisely in a form which could 
not but give occasion for manifold doubts to the human under- 
standing, when it conducts its enquiries apart from the religious 
consciousness and religious wants.” 

How little we know sometimes what is working in 
the minds of those we address from the pulpit. Certainly 
the belief in the supernatural has a tendency to go down, 
when one is “ta hearer of the word and not a doer.” 
Does not Marcus Dods put it well when he says :— 
‘Were the supreme, living, present power of Christ 
manifested in the actual superiority of His people, it 
would be as impossible to deny supernatural power as to 
deny the power of the tides.” 

There is no surer way—is there '—of establishing a 
belief in the hearts of our hearers than by striving to link 
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their minds with that motive supplied by the doctrine that 
is distinctly from above. If the staple of our preaching 
ascends no higher than the ethical, and consequently is 
not backed by adequate authority, may not the effect be 
like that of St. Anthony’s sermon to the fishes, so 
graphically described :— 


‘©The good man descended— 
And the pikes went on stealing, 
The eels went on eeling, 

The crabs were back-sliding : 
Much delighted were they, 
But, went on their way!” 


I].—Another hindrance to the coming of the King- 
dom is the substitution of Christian civilisation for Christian 
experience. It will not do to take the one for the other, 
as it will not do to take the fruit for the root—the stream 
for the spring. Besides, how can the fruit and the stream 
continue if we are content to live without the root and 
spring? Christendom would still have been heathen- 
dom if Christ had not been preached, and, by faith, 
entered into the core of human experience. What is to 
hinder a relapse of Christendom into heathendom if 
Christ be kept in a book or a creed while the world 
possesses and rules the heart ; and all that we have to show 
for our Christianity is a name, a tradition, and a social 
environment ? 

Where is our Christianity if it does not carry our 
heart with it? Jesus Christ and the Apostles knew 
nothing of it. It is the creation of a shallow world that 
is cunning enough, when it cannot upset the coach, to 
try to get up and drive. 

If there be no faith, no repentance, no prayer, no sin 
that is seen to be sin except as vice and crime, is not our 
Christian allegiance at the best a body without a spirit f 
And Scougal’s “ Life of God in the Soul of Man” is no 
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more than a beautiful but meaningless phrase ; and the 
doctrine of the New Birth, from that stand-point, might 
have been reserved for the fallen woman at the well, and 
not for that highly respectable man—Nicodemus. Before 
the eye of God, who is a Spirit, it is the spiritual that is 
the grand dominating reality ! 

Dr. Horton, of London, in a little book which he 
published some years before the War, puts the matter 
strongly when he says that ‘‘the greatest difficulty in the 
spread of New Testament religion in Christendom has 
been the diffused Christianity, an outside thing which, 
taken to be more than it really is, like a preventative 
innoculation, has weakened the impact of the original 
force. Many of the ethical impulses, the standards and 
aims of the present day, are the common property, not 
only of real Christians, but of unbelievers.” We all live 
in Christendom, though we are not all alive unto God. 
And in these days of avowed worldliness and renunciation 
of the Church—not to speak of real Christians who, for 
some reason or another, stand aloof from all our institutions 
—we are drawing nearer, in this land, to a correspondence 
between things as they really are amongst men. 

To come to things immediately practical, Horton 
thought we had made so much progress in appropriating 
rather than assimilating the teaching of the New Testament, 
in so far as the outward life was concerned, that the old 
cruel days of war were passed; and while selfishness— 
individual and national—was unsubdued, yet it would— 
he yentured to think—be restrained, decency would be 
observed, humanity respected, and war stopped—for were 
we not now civilised ? 

The world has discovered, during the last few years, 
what a fools’ paradise he, and many of us, had been living 
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in! Has not the rottenness of godless civilisation been 
stinking in the nostrils of men—heathen as well as 
Christian? We have learned to our cost that the godless 
man, however enlightened, is a miserable failure ; and that 
decent deportment is no more than a rope of straw, when 
greed and ambition are kindled in the soul and have 
nothing to restrain them but expediency. 

How superficial and out of hand is the analysis of 
men and our estimate of the probabilities of things, so 
long as we put our trust in current opinion unqualified by 
the testimony of Scripture and the utterances of the great 
thinkers of all ages! ‘He that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool” ; and how vain and foolish men can be in being 
deceived by mere appearances. Because the sunshine and 
the vines are upon the slopes of the volcano no eruption is 
possible—no scorching flames can be kindled—no stream 
of red-hot lava can come rushing down with desolating 
and agonising effect ! . 

What an opportunity we have to-day, which the 
world has not seen since our Lord ascended to Heaven, 
of showing convincingly that the human heart: is not to 
be trusted—however much it may take to itself the credit 
of culture—if it disown the Kingship of Him Who is 
Love. Many, even in our own land, were beginning to 
think that preachers of the Gospel who insisted upon the 
divinely appointed place for the sterner side of the message 
were “old-fashioned,” and that their doctrine was not 
suited to the amenities of the times! With the facts of 
recent history burned into the souls of all readers of the 
news of the day, we have had an opportunity of making 
it plain that vendors of substitutes for the teaching of the 
Cross of Christ—which goes to the heart of things—are 
no better than those quacks we have heard of who, by 
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their pills, are said to have undertaken to cure earth- 
quakes ! 

“ Abide in Me!” Take culture or anything else 
for Christ, and who can answer for the consequences ? 
And even though the world should have learned its lesson, 
as a matter of policy, and war should never be again—at 
least in our generation—if the heart remain unchanged 
and the seat of things be not captured by Christ, the world 
will still go on suffering from the old hatred and selfish- 
ness, though in forms less sensational and repulsive and 
perhaps more vulgar. The profounder spirits dimly 
discerned years ago that catastrophe of some kind was 
coming, as the unbelief of the world was becoming more 
flagrant and defiant. Did not one of the best thinkers 
among the Germans themselves tell us it looked as if old 
age were to overtake society unless it could renew itself 
by some higher power? The Duke of Argyle (the great 
Duke) wrote thus to Tyndall many years ago :—‘* We 
are in the full stream of discovery and speculation, and 
yet it never seems to come to much on the problems that are 
fundamental.” But the Duke, who was as keen a scientist as 
any, knew also that there was balm in Gilead ; and he had it. 

I1I.—Another hindrance is the alleged Jack of life and 
warmth in the dehvery of the Divine Message. 

The London Times had an article not long ago, which 
drew attention to itself, on the want of moral passion in 
the man who spoke for’ religion today. It blamed the 
modern preacher for being too restrained. He did not 
“let himself go”: he was too sober, too proper, to 
abandon himself to the truth. 

Albert Spicer, years ago, when chairman of the 
Congregational Union, took somewhat the same line as a 
layman, and—with a touch of sarcasm—said that the 
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occupants of pulpits today could have their photographs 
taken while preaching, they were so motionless ! 

It is admitted that intellectually ministers were never 
better equipped ; but where the censure comes in is that 
the pulpit emits little heat, except perhaps when a matter 
of controversy comes up. The late Dr. Dale told us of 
a letter he had from a deacon of one of our Congregational 
churches, who said that their young minister had plenty 
of fire, but unfortunately it came out—not so much when 
he was presenting the exalted theme of the Gospel, as 
when attacking theologians of an alleged narrower school ” 
than that to which he belonged. 

Like Paul and Barnabas, we ministers can say that 
we are “men of like passions with you,” and jit is 
difficult to rise above the influence and fashion of the 
time. The audience toa large extent makes the preacher, 
and in justice to the present generation of preachers it has 
to be said that the calm, quiet utterance is what generally 
prevails now in places of public assembly. It is the note 
of the hour. In the House of Commons we have few 
orations such as we had in the days of Gladstone—only 
statements of public business with scarcely any touch of 
emotion or imagination. Speaking generally, the senti- 
mental or even the ideal is conspicuous now by its absence 
on the public platform. 

That may partly account for much of which there is 
complaint; but does it justify it? If we are to be natural, 
there certainly cannot fail to be a touch of the times in 
our bearing ; but, as Gospel preachers we belong to the 
Eternal world, and should not its inspirations and voices, 
never abating in force, so far counter-balance the effects 
of time and fashion and give loftiness and fervour to our 
deliverances? No doubt it is the fashion to think of the 
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intense as narrow, but if the Christian preacher is to be 
the helpless victim of the temper of his immediate 
surroundings, can it be said that the power of the higher 
world is upon him? The treasure is placed in an earthen 
vessel, but the excellency is of that God who would have 
us to be His mouthpiece, and not the mere echoes of a 
distracted, superficial, and changing world. 

The late Bishop Ewing, of the Isles, said that perhaps 
one reason why progress had been so slow in converting 
the world was that the leaders of the Church too frequently 
‘spoke more as ecclesiastics and professed theologians than 
as personal witnesses in the service of Christ. ‘There was 
too great a distance in their tone. When a man says— 
“there is a God,” his utterance is not quite the same as 
when he says—“ my God.” A teacher may make a state- 
ment that is perfectly accurate and lucid, and yet has little 
momentum and no melting power in it. But if the 
Scriptural message embeds itself in us, while there will be 
an appeal to intelligence it will always come by way of 
the heart—which never conceals itself and sometimes 
bursts forth. 

There is a unity in man’s nature, and what is central 
and sovereign within claims the power of eventually 
assimilating its outward expression. ‘A man who has 
been preaching the Gospel for thirty years has no business 
to have such a harsh voice!” said a deacon of mine of a 
missionary from abroad. How uncharitable! The poor 
man may have spoilt his voice by open-air preaching in 
the dazaars of India. . But possibly there was a grain of 
truth in the exaggeration. ‘Her voice will not reach its 
supreme excellency,” was said of a great singer by her 
master, ‘‘till she has had a heart-break.” So, in like 
manner, personality always lies behind delivery. 
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The power of the Spirit, under Whose inspiration we 
have utterance, does not use artificial declamation—and 
seldom even imposing oratory. Spurgeon was one of the 
greatest Gospel orators the world has ever seen; but his 
oratory was only vital earnest witnessing, coming through a 
voice of marvellous power. But some of our best preach- 
ers in Scotland—such as Rutherford and Leighton—had to 
deliver their message through voices that were thin, and 
of moderate compass. Power, however, “ will out”— 
whatever be the medium. » Jonathan Edwards moved the 
hearts of men to their depths when he was perfectly quiet 
in his manner. The attempt to strike a note higher than 
we feel is false and fatal, while from the humble ingenuous 
soul the accent of conviction and the tender sough of - 
feeling never fail to tell. Reality is irresistible when we 
have taken time to see it, grasp it, and set it forthe My 
delivery will not be at its best till my soul is on fire with 
the great objective contents of Scripture. Alas! who is 
sufficient for these things! One thing we can do in order 
to avoid failure is to hide ourselves behind the truth. As 
long as my reasonings and sentiments count for more than 
what God saith, I cannot get heart and tongue to do their 
best! To try to realise this is ‘to be on the way to 
improvement : and the oldest can get no farther than to 
be on the way. It is wonderful how unaffected earnestness, 
suffused with the dew of feeling, becomes a sort of genius, 
by producing an effect you cannot well explain. 

IV.—Do we not hinder the coming of the Kingdom 
by confining music in church toa much to artistic execution and 
aesthetic effects rather than for unmistakable spiritual ends ? 

Are there not possibilities within the range of church 
psalmody for quickening spiritual feeling, rousing the 
sleeping faculties, and enlarging the inner horizon, which 
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we have not yet fully employed—much less exhausted ? 
Man is not a mere reasoning, utilitarian, prosaic creature. 
He is of the nature of a god, having within him potent 
though latent susceptibilities which, when duly touched, 
can move him and carry him into regions where ordinary 
speech has difficulty in following. There is a mystery 
in it, but one which belongs to our nature. Language 
can describe a scene, state a fact, express an idea; but it 
finds its limitations when it attempts to do justice to strong 
and elevated feeling. The truth conveyed in a sacred 
song, converted into a proposition in prose, may not kindle 
our spirits as the singing of the song does, It is said that 
Matthew Arnold, not long before he suddenly died, had 
- heard in church that wonderful hymn—“ When I survey 
the wondrous Cross on which the Prince of Glory died,” 
and it was observed that he was humming it when he 
came home. It perhaps did for him what the sermon, 
good though it was, failed to accomplish. Yes, there is 
a power in song which we must use more than we have 
done. You remember how Augustine, in the crisis of his 
religious life, was as much impressed by the psalmody 
of the Church in Milan as he was by the preaching of 
Ambrose. Coleridge is made to say in his Table TalkR— 
“I exceedingly regret that our Church pays so little 
attention to congregational singing. Upon this deficiency 
in our service Wesley and Whitefield seized, and you 
know it is the hearty singing of Christian hymns which 
keeps humble Methodists together ; and Luther did as 
much for the Reformation by his hymns as by his trans- 
lation of the Bible.” Coleridge might have added that in 
the land of Luther these evangelical hymns are still sung, 
and in many places keep the flame alive where the Gospel 
is no longer preached. 
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Yes, it may be said, but do we not in Scotland give 
sacred song its due place in the Church? There has 
indeed been great improvement of a kind since some of 
us remember. But the question is not merely as to 
artistic excellency—though there is room for more general 
improvement there—but also as to spiritual power upon 
the hearts of the people, confirming and heightening the 
appeal of the pulpit. We want more than a “sweet 
sound.” Is all done that might be done to bring the 
grand facts of Revelation up to the very soul with a 
measure of the objective force and passionate glow of the 
great utterances of the past? In most collections have 
we not many hymns exhibiting the refined and subtle 
workings of a pious mind, which are more suitable for 
private devotion than for general congregational singing ? 

When the people, left to themselves, get the chance, 
you notice how they pounce upon the simple, the historic, 
and fervid. At the Front, it is—‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
soul,” ‘* Rock of Ages,” and such like, over and over again. 

Not that our standards of church music are to be 
lowered : educated taste is not to be punished as a wrong 
thing, and in our ordinary church services there must be 
variety of selection if interest is to be maintained. But 
with all that, the people—the plain people, should be 
encouraged to take their part in this simple yet sublime 
service. ‘Let the people praise thee, O God; let all 
the people praise thee,”—and let not the metrical psalms, 
so dear to Scottish hearts from their hoary associations 
and ennobling memories, be thrust from the stated services 
on. Sunday. 

We know what the Psalms were to God’s ancient 
people. Pliny reports what an important part of the 
meetings of early Christians was “chanting hymns to 
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Christ as God.” All through the generations at the 
brightest periods of the life of the Church, sacred song— 
at once acting as cause and effect—took a prominent and 
honourable place. The more the Holy Spirit’s power was 
felt, the higher the reaches of song as a vehicle of adoring 
and saving truth. ‘Sankey’ would never have become 
the name that it is throughout the world, in miscellaneous 
assemblies of Gospel hearers, but for the movement of 
1873-75, which made a reality of our faith to so many 
souls, From all accounts, the great meetings which are 
held amongst our men at the seat of War have uplifting 
song as one of their chief characteristics. “There are 
indications here and there at home of a spiritual stirring 
going on which will raise our song to a level that will 
make it more a foretaste of heaven. 

V.—Another great hindrance to the coming of the 
Kingdom is the want of a careful religious upbringing of the 
rising generation. 

One of the finest descriptions of Scottish character, as 
it was a hundred years ago, is to be found in Wordsworth’s 
Excursion :— 


‘“‘Among the hills of Athol he was born ; 
There, on a small hereditary farm— 
An unproductive slip of ground, 
His father with a numerous offspring dwelt ; 
A virtuous household, though exceeding poor. 
Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God’s word, 
And an habitual piety maintained 
With strictness scarcely known on English ground.” 


Were Wordsworth alive to-day, would he give the 

. same testimony with regard to our childen in Scotland? 

It may be said that many of the same external conditions 

for a favourable religious upbringing of the young do not 
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now exist. Some of these conditions are indeed beyond 
our control, and are due to the economic changes of the 
age. The migration from the country to the congested 
populations of the towns is changing the character of the 
people of Scotland. They are now less solid and reflective. 
It would be very pleasing if we could believe that Burns’ 
Cattar’s Saturday Night was a picture of our times. But 
what gain is there in being like the ostrich, which is said 
to bury its head in the sand from what is disagreeable ? 
Is family worship—even once a week——general amongst 
the people? Even in the country, as things are now, is 
prayer with the children common before they are “bedded”? 

The Church cannot so easily get at the people, for 
their good, as it once did: to a considerable extent 
families are lost in the crowd: the restraining and stimu- 
lating effect of neighbourhood is practically gone, for 
people packed in a tenement are not usually so accessible 
to each other as when living in their separate rural 
cottages. Even the country is emptied of much of its 
interest and influence by the loss of what tends to the 
oyer-population of the town. 

The young people in the town are more drawn out 
by the world to be shaped by its company. The finer 
feelings die down if no religious influence pervades the 
household, and premature independence. sets in. What 
problems press upon us! How good men in responsible 
positions are like to be over-mastered by circumstances. 
They feel that things cannot continue as they are, and yet 
where is the remedy to be found ? 

John Stuart Mill said even in his time—‘“ the world 
seems every day to stretch unduly the authority of society 
over that of the individual.”’ Is the world going to swallow 
up all those institutions—the family, the Church—which 
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give sacredness and dignity to life, and without which life 
would not be worth living? No, we say. But do we 
not see the drift* of things, if Christ as life and law be 
displaced ? 

Some see it, and are voices crying in the wilderness. 
Listen to the testimony of Lord William Cecil, who 
ought to know what he is writing about. Alluding to 
family life in the circles which he knows best, he says :— 
‘‘ That great branch of social life is gone out of fashion. 
Where families exist, the school and governess enable 
parents to live the selfish life without serious difficulty.” 
Well may he add—“ All that must change.” 

On behalf of what is called the “‘ week-end” practice, 
something may be said by our over-burdened workers; 
but even they will admit that, speaking generally, the loss 
is in excess of the gain. The Sabbath should be the best 
day of the week for home life, when all the members of 
the family are gathered together under the most sacred 
auspices. How unsettling, when the home becomes little 
better than a lodging or inn: how distracting to our 
Sabbath schools, and how discouraging to our ministers. 

The family is the primitive and most sacred institution 
in the world. Do not part with the children till the 
Providential time arrives. Take them to the church 
with you on the Lord’s day. They will get more than 
you know. ‘That sub-consciousness of which we hear so 
much today will do its work, as the future will show, if 
parents are in a degree worthy of their charge, and 
preachers try to remember that children are present. 

VI.—Due simplicity of life which we preach and 
practice will strengthen our hold of the people, and will 
tend to remove a great hindrance from the coming of the 
Kingdom. 
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The history of the Church is the record of what God 
has done for the world by those who, for His sake, have 
renounced it as their sovereign good. It is those who are 
in the world, but not of it in their beliefs and aims, who 
are expected to bring heaven to earth if ever it is to come. 
If we falter and compromise, what is to become of that 
Kingdom which “is not meat and drink ; but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost?” We shall 
be thrust aside, and it will go on by ministries more 
worthy of it. We cannot aim to be higher than Christ 
and the Apostles, and who can follow them without 
keeping at a distance from the luxuries, extravagances, and 
vanities of the earth? History testifies that when the 
Church is intent upon the grandeur of the earth, it loses 
its own proper spiritual grandeur, and makes a poor show 
even then. 

In the troubles that are before the country, after as 
well as during the War, what is chiefly required of us Is 
quietly to live the Christian life and deliver the Christian 
message, and our power in the highest of all spheres will 
be so much intensified by our warm sympathy with our 
burdened and straitened fellow-countrymen. 

Without becoming obtrusively political and meddle- 
some, we should make it plain—for example—that all 
who are intent upon building houses for the people that, 
for accommodation, are at least decent, and are bending 
their energies to deliver the land from the Drink curse, 
have us as well-wishers. 

The Church, in all its sections, has often suffered 
from the suspicion of being a middle-class preserve. 
There is more injustice than truth in the charge, But it 
must be admitted that the Church has lost ground by being 
occasionally too timid and unsympathetic in its outlook. 
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But common danger and sorrow have now, to a large 
extent, made brothers of us all. So far as we can look 
into the future,‘ the material accessories of life for all 
classes will be more stinted than ever they have been in 
the experience of the present inhabitants of this land. 
We cannot eat our cake and have it, 

With eyes open and hearts resolved, we have entered 
upon a conflict where, with the help of God, we are 
determined to win, whatever be the material cost. More 
than twelve years ago I crossed the Atlantic with a 
professor in one of the American colleges, who, in 
answer to enquiry as to the welfare of his adopted 
country, said :——‘‘ We need above all things, in our extra- 
ordinary influx of prosperity, the absorbing discussion of 
some great moral question—leading, it may be, to actual 
conflict in which much outward sacrifice may be 
involved.” It is the greatest public triumph and joy of 
modern times to us all that, in the Providence of God, 
they and we are in for such an experience, and cannot 
get out of it if the world is to stand and all that is most 
precious in it is not to pass away, 

James of Harvard tells us that “the prevalent fear of 
poverty among the educated classes is the worst moral 
disease from which our civilisation suffers.” It looks as 
if the world on both sides of the Atlantic had taken the 
first step in the mastery of that fear. During the last 
three or four years there are some things we have learned 
to fear more than poverty—or even death, and those are 
a craven submission to selfish, mad ambition, and a base 
surrender of our hard-won heritage—which would make 
,our continued existence upon this land of noble memories 
intolerable. 

Let us in Scotland not forget that when our country 
was one of the poorest in the world the mass of the 
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people were noted for intelligence and piety. If we 
could only check the depopulation of the cotintry and 
make residence in it more attractive to the people, and if 
the colossal waste of resources through strong drink were 
brought to an end, we might find that the dreaded 
coming poverty is only wealth in disguise. 

It may be that the men with whom God is to fight 
His battle against unbelief and materialism are to be like 
Gideon’s chosen few—who do not lie down beside the 
flowing stream, but are content to lap from it as they 
pass. We want men who give fullest scope to what is 
in them as believers. All else will come right in Church 
and State if we have such men of God. “By what 
methods did you quell the Indian Mutiny?” “It was 
not quelled so much by methods,” replied Lord 
Lawrence, “but by men.” 

VIL.—The want of real and constant prayer on the part 
of God’s people is a great hindrance to the coming of His 
Kingdom. 

It is God’s eternal purpose and irrepressible desire, 
attested by many infallible proofs—of which the Cross is 
the centre, that His Kingdon should come upon the 
earth; and He expects all here who profess to be its 
subjects to have it as a never-failing petition—“Thy 
Kingdom come.” But this is not as a mere liturgical 
phrase put into our mouths, which we piously repeat. 
He who honours us by making us “fellow-helpers to the 
truth,” would have it to be the expression of a deep, 
intense personal longing, which we share with God. 

Is there not sometimes a certain amount of legalism 
in our prayer? We are called to prayer on behalf of 
things precious in God’s sight, and we yield to authority, 
and that is so far good. But surely it is not enough? It 
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is better than: disobedience, but has it not more of the 
servant than the child? What a profound meaning, 
opening up an inconceivably rich experience—as of a 
land the borders of which we only dimly see, we have in 
these words—“ Henceforth I call you not servants, for 
the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I 
have called you friends.” The servant knows little of 
his master’s plans and reasons, but simply receives and 
executes his orders. 

Oh! to be “friends”—entering into His thought 
and purpose, looking at things from His standpoint—so 
far as the children can understand the Father, seeing them 
with His eyes, measuring them by His love ; we praying 
“Thy Kingdom come” not merely because it is a duty 
so to do, which conscience and habit make imperative ; 
but from the inward constraint of previous conviction, 
sympathy, and like-mindedness :—we indeed crying from 
the depths ! 

This is the revealed process :—“‘ As many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of 
God.” You see how the power comes: it is as we 
“receive Him.” May we not take it as one of the proofs 
of sonship that we are, through Christ, personally and 
spontaneously identified with the work of God upon the 
earth? It is ours as it is His. It is our supreme interest 
as citizens. 

Ah—but how to attain to such an abandonment to 
God? It means strenuous and constant effort on our 
part, and God’s realised presence. For one thing, time 
is an essential factor in the culture of the higher life 
which we do not always give to it. We are doing much 
more than “robbing Peter to pay Paul” when, in our 
anxiety to overtake all possible opportunites of usefulness 
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in the world, we do not take time to give the soul its 
due. The people will, in the long run, suffer more from 
a failure there than anywhere else in ministerial life. 
You may bring your artillery to bear upon even the best 
side of monastic life, as if meditation were a waste of 
time. But you cannot have the highest power without 
more of that than the modern minister finds it easy to 
get, and even he sometimes makes things worse when he 
assumes that the mere exercise of the reasoning and 
critical faculties can take the place of simple, devout 
contemplation—dwelling upon the great things of God, 
whick brings assimilation—that “wise passiveness”” which 
Wordsworth has done so much to win a place for in the 
inner life. 

“While I was musing the fire burned.” That lay at 
the bottom of real prayer, though at first—in the 
Psalmist’s experience—there was no articulate utterance. 
The Psalmist was often “dumb” when he was at his 
best. But what we call prayer does come:—“Then 
spake I with my tongue.” The Quakers are known to 
give prominence to that order of things in prayer ; but 
the whole Catholic Church, in its best state, has ever 
made much of such “waiting” upon God—which is the 
beginning of all true prayer. 

Still may we cry with the disciples—“ Lord teach us 
to pray.” Nothing humbles us more than our prayers. 
How difficult it is for us to keep close to the higher 
realities of life? We have to be on a perpetual watch 
lest we take the form for the substance, and settle down 
upon fictions of our own instead of God’s eternal verities. 
Even a man with a mind like Professor Ferrier, of St. 
Andrews, is thankful for a simple word that tends to 
steady his thought and purpose before God. He exclaimed 
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to Principal Tulloch, after they had both listened to 
Spurgeon in his Tabernacle :—“It did me good to heat 
that, it sat so close to reality.” Reality is to be our test 
and standard ; but it may come to us in many ways and 
in many forms. It has one voice, though it has many 
dialects. 
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